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A level 

This is a novel afeout a lady. Her name is Lady Ashley 
ani when the story fee gins she is living in Paris and it is 
Spring. That should he a good setting for a .romantie hut 
highly moral story. As everyone know® Paris is a very romantie 
pl&ee# Spring in Paris is a very happy and. romantic tine. 

Autumn in Paris, although very beautiful, might give a not® of 
saines® ©r me lane holy that we sM.ll try to keep out of this story# 

lady Ashley was horn Elizabeth Brett Murray. Her titl® 

©am® from her second husband. She hat divoreed on® husband for 
something or other, mutual consent; not until after he had put 
on® ©f those notie©® in the papers stating that after this date 
h® would not fe® responsible for any i.@ht, ete. He was & Scot oh man 
ant fount Erett much too expensive, especially as s::® hat only 
married him to get rid of him and get away from home. At present 
she had a legal separation from her second husband, wh© had 
the title, because he was a dipsomaniac, he having learn®# it 
in the Forth Sea commanding a mine-sweeper, Brett said# 

When he had gotten to fee a proper thoroughgoing dipsomania® ant 
found that Brett did not love him he 
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tri®I to kill h@r and between times si apt on th® floor an!, 
was never sober an a h&4 gre^t spoils ©f crying. Brett always 
Asolartt that it had. been @n© ©£ th© really gr@«,t mi stakes 
of her life to have married a sailor. She should have known 
better, she sail, hut she hat sent th© on® man she hat want®#, 
to marry off to Mesopotamia so h® weule. last out th® war 
ani. h® h<*& died of some very unromanti© form of 
dysentery- ant she certainly oou.lt not marry Jake Barnes, so 
when she hat to marry she hat married lord Robert Ashley 
who proceed©®. to become a dipsomaniac *g before sis. t®t. 

They haft a son and Ashley would not divorce ant 
would act give grounds for tivore®, hut there was a separation 
ant Brett -went off with Mike Campbell to the Continent 
one afternoon, she having offer®®, to at lunch because %ke 
was lonely ant sick ant very companionable, ant, &s she salt, 
"obviously one of us. ! ‘ They arranged th® whole business 
before the Folks tone-Boulogn© train loft London at 9:20 
that night. Brett was always very proud of that. The speed 
with which they got passports and raised funds. They came 
to Paris on their way to the Riviera ana stayed the night 
in a hotel which had only on© room free and that with a 
double bed. "We’d no idea of anything of that sort," Brett 
said. "Mike said «s@ should go ©n ant look up another hotel 
but I said n®, to stop where w® were. What’s th® ©its." 

That was how they happen© I. to b@ living together. 


MIX® at that ti $ ms ill* It ms *11 fa® hat 
brought back with him from th® two years fa® had spent in 
business in Sp*in after fa® nai left th® Army ©xcept the 
beautifu- ly engraved shares of th® company which hat absorbed 
all of the fifteen thousand pounls that hai. com® to him from 
his father’s estate* He was also an undischarged bankrupt, 
which is qp.it e a serious thing in England, and hai various 
habits that Brett felt sorry for, Sait not think a main should 
have, ant curst fay constant watehfuln.es* ant the exercise 
©f her then very strong will* 

Mike was a ©harming companion, on® of the most 
charming* Ee was nice ant he was weak and h@ hat a certain 
very hart gentleness in him that could not he touched and 
that never disappeared until the liquor dissolve®, him 
entirely. Mike sober was nice, Mike & little trunk was even 
nieer, Mike quit® trunk began to be objectionable, ant Mike 
very trunk was embarassing. 

It was th® boredom ana the uncertainty ©f their 
position that sate Brett drink as she did* 'Th® r® was 
nothin,, ©f the alcoholic about her. Set, at least, for a 
long time. They spent their time sleeping as late as 

possible ant then drinking. That is a simple way of stating 

I 

a very complicated process, and waiting for Mike’s weekly 
allowance which was always late and therefor® always spent 
ant borrowed into a week or more in advance. There was 
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nothing t© do but /dr ink. The drinking was not son® alene 
in their roams. It was all at e<a.fes ant parties, ant ©ash 
day became a replica of the day before, fher© wtr® very few 
differences. You had been to hat !k t© @r hat gone to test 
early. Xou felt y.ood or you felt hat. You felt like eating 
a little something ©r you couldn’t fee® the thought ©f feet. 

It h utf b ten a g©ou party the night before or it had b@®n a 

tore. Michael hat behaved. abominably or Michael hat teen a 
motel ef admirable b aha v icier. .But usually it has been a 

good party because alcohol, either brandy and soda, or 

whiskey ana soda, had a tendency to make everything much better 
and for a tii.e quite all right. 

If isiiehael had behaved well it was probably a good party 
and Michael hat a strong t@nl.ency to behave well. 

In fast you could, always count ©n hi fa to behave absolutely 
a 3 he sheuld until the alcoholic process had taken place 
which always seemed Ilk® that old grammar school experiment 
in which a b©n© is dissolved in vinegar to prove 
it has something ©r ether in it. anyway the vinegar quite 
changed the bone and mad® it very unlike its-self and you 
could bend it back and forth, ana if it were a long enough 
bon® and you hat used enough vinegar, you could even ti® it 
into a knot. 

Brett was very different from Mike about drinking 
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Br©tt had & certain grant vitality. She hat her leeks to®. 

She was net supposed to he beautiful hut in a room with women 
wh© were supposed t© b@ beautiful she killed their leeks 
entirely. Men thought she was lovely 1© eking ant women called 
her striking looking. Painters were always asking 
her to sit for them ant that flattered her, because she 
herself considered that her looks were not much, and so she 
spent much of her waking tine sitting for portraits, none 
of which she ever liked. She til not seem to mini how bad 
the painters were. The worse they were the more it amused 
her. It was the being asked to sit for her portrait that she 
liked. On® painter was as good as another. Of course the 
best portrait painters had tone her a leng time k-nnm before. 

Brett trank much more than %k® but it never 
dissolved her in ajgy way. Sh® was always clear run, generous, 
and her lines were always as clear. -But when she had been 
drunk she always spoke of it as having been blind. ft Weren*t 
we blind last night though?” It was short for blind drunk 
ant the curious part was that she really became, in a way, 
blind. Drinking, and this does not mean the edd drink, 

©r two ©r thre© cocktails before tinner ant wine at the meal, 
but real drinking ef that sort that kills eff the good drinkers 
because they are the only ones who can do it, affected Brett in 
thre® successive stages. Dr inkin,,, say, whiskey ant sodas from 
four ©'deck in th© afternoon until tw© 
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o’clock in the morning Brett first lost her power ©f speeoh 
aai. ^ust sat and listened, then she lost her sight and saw 
nothing that went on, ant finally she ceased to hear. And 
all the time any on© coming into the cafe would newer icnow 
she had &e®n drinking. To anyone greeting her she would 
respond automatically, "Hullo, I say I am blind" or 
something of the sort. 

In sleeping and in drinking, playing bridge in 
the afternoon, usually hawing her portrait painted by some 
gooially climbing artist who ioaew the walue of a tiil® on 
a portrait, a party somewhere ewery night, Brett and Mike 
passed the time in Paris. (They were rather happy. Brett 
was a w®ry happy person. Then &ik® had to g© to England, 
t© London to see a lawyer about something connect®®, with 
the iiworo® Brett was trying to get and then to Scotland 
to wisit his psople ant prow® by residence that h® was a 
dutiful son, in order that, among other things, they should 
not stop his allowance. Brett was left alone in Paris. 

She hat newer been wery good at being alone. 
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Chapter two 

I tit not want to tail this story in the first person 
tut A find that 1 must. I wanted to stay well outsit® of 
th® story so that I waul! not be touch® A by it in any way 
ana. handle all the people in it with that irony ant pity that 
&r® so essential to goo A writing. 1 ®y®n thought 1 might ho 
amused by all the things that are going to happen to laiy 
Brett nshley ant nr, Robert Cohn ant Michael Campbell Esq,, 
ant Mr, Jake Barnes. But I mat® th® unfortunate mi ®t<,~ke , 
for a writer, ©f first haring been Mr, Jake Barnes. So it is not 
going to lie splendid ant cool ant tetaohet after all. 

"What a pityi " as Brett use# to say. 

"What a pityi" was a little .jon® we all hat, 

Brett was haring her portrait painted by a rery rich Ameritan 
fro m Philatelphia who sent his motor , oar around each afternoon 
t© hr in* her from her hotel in Montparnasse up to his 
Montmartre studio, along about th® thirl, sitting Brett 
stopped posing for . little while to Lare tea ant th® portrait 
painter asket her "an# when you get your tiro roe, Lady Ashley, 
what will you to then!" 

"Marry &ike Campbell," Brett answered. 

"Ant what will your name be then?" 

"Mrs. Campbell, of course! " 

"What a pity" th® portrait painter Sait, "What 


a pity 8 .’ 


*o my name is Jacob Br.ru es and I am writing the 
story, not as I 'believe is usual in these oases, from a 
aesire for confession, because being a Roman Catholic I ao 
spared that pnot ©stmt urge to literary ^ro auction, nor to 
set tilings ell out the way they happened for the g.oi, of 
some future generation, nor any other of the usual highly 
ffiortl urges, but because I believe it is a goon story. 

I am i-, newspaper man living in laris. I used to 

thimc Paris was the most wonderful jd&ee in the worl*. I 

have lived in. it now for six years, or however long it is 

since is*«, f-jad I still see its good points. JVnyway it is 

tii© only city I want to live in. They soy Hew York is very 

fine out 1 do aot core for night life, i went to live 

quietly and with a certain measure of lu:uuy and & job 

tirt I do not w?mt to worry about. Paris provides all these 

things. Paris is el so a lovely town to live in once you get 

such as 

•w apartment and give uo various American fetiches 44ke 

too nucfe ' 

all the year round B.Y.D.# and /exercise. 

In 1916 I m.s invalided home from a British 
hospital mu gut a job on the Mail in Hew York. 1 •mit 
to start the Continental Press Association with Robert 
brphfi® who was then .just getting his reputation as Washing- 
ton correspondent . *e started the Continental in one zoom 


on the basis of' syndicating Boh Graham' a Washington 

dispatches. 1 ran *AA the business end and the first year. 
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wrote & special war expert service. By i.£- the Continental 

was the third largest feature service in the States. I told 
Bob Graham that rather than stay end. get rich with him the 

Continental could give ins n job in Paris. So I made the 
job, and I have some stock, but not as much as l ought to 
have, and I do not try to run the salary u too high because 
if it ever got up past a certain amount there would be too 
many people ah -oting at my job as •iiropero Director of the 
Continental Press Association. Whan you have a title like 
that, translated into french on the letter heads, and only 
have to work about four or five hours & toy and all the 
salary you went you are pretty well fixed. I write political 
dispatches under my own name and feature stuff under a. couple 

of different names and all the trained seal stuff is filed 
through our office. It is a nice job. I trant to hang on 
to it. like all newspaper men I have always wanted to write 
a novel end I suppose, now that I am doing it, the novel 
will iv-ve that awful taking the pen in hand fluidity that 
afflicts newspaper man when they start to write on their 
own look. 

I never hung about the Qua. 'ter met in Paris 
until. Brett and Mike showed up. I always felt about the 
Quarter that A could sort of take it or leave it alone. 


You went into it ones in a wails to sort of sea the animals 
and say hello to Marola Stearns and on hot nights in the 
spring when the tables were spread out over the sidewalks 
it was rather pleasant. Sat for a place to hang eround it 

always seemed awfully dull. I have to nut it in, though, 
because ho o eft Cohn,, wno is one ot the non— Nordic neroes 
of this book had spent two years there. 

The -jiart er is sort of sore b state of ramd tuan 
a geographical area. Perfectly good puiwt erit es* live out side 

the actual boundaries of aunt ..-arnasse. 2hey cen live anywhere, 

I suppose, as long as they sow# to the .quarter to think. 

Or whatever you call it lo have the uarter state of mind 
is probably the best way of putting it, This state of mini 
is principally contempt. Shots e Who work have the greatest 
contempt for those mo don't, fke loafers are letting their 
own lives atm it is bad fora to mention work. Young painters 
hawg contempt for olu painters and that works both ways too. 
There are contaa.tuous critict end contemptuous writers. Every- 
body seems to dislike everybody else. The only happy people 
are the diunks and they, after -flaming for a period of days 

or weeks, eventually become depressed. The .3 mans too 
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seem happy, but perhaps that is because they can only get two 
weeks visas to visit Paris and so they make a, party of it. 

The frail young men wno go about together and sear: to be 
always ©resent, but wno really leave in periodical flights 
for Brussels, Berlin or the Bas ue coast, to return again 


like tne bira. 3 , even more like the birus, are not guy either. 

They twitter a gooct, deal, out they are not gay. fhe Scandi- 
navians are the regular, bars, working residents. They are 

not very gay either although they seem to have worked oat 
a certain pleasant way if life, fhe only really gay person 
anring the time I frequented the quarter was a splendid sort 
oi' 200 pound meteoric glad girl e; lied flcssie, who had shat 

is known as a “heart of gold" lovely skin and hair ana appetite 
ana an invulnerability to hang overs. She was going to be & 
singer but the drink took {-.way her voice ana she die not seem 

to «ind particularly. This store of gladness made her the 
heroine of the quarter. Anyhow the Quarter is much too sad 
and dull a place to write about end 1 would not put it 
in except that Hobert Goto had spent two years in it. that 
accounts for a. great many things. 

During these two years -fobert Cohn had lived 
with & laay who lived on gossip and so as had lived in an 
atmosphere of abort ions ana rumours of abortions, doubts 
and speculations as to past ana. prospective infidelities of 
friends, dirty rumours, dirtier reports ana dirtier suspicions, 
ana. a constant fear and areas, by his lady companion that he 
was seeing other woman ana was on the point of leaving her. 
Somehow during this time Robert Conn' wrote a novel, a first 
gnu last novel. H© was the hero of it, but it was not too 
badly done end it was accepted by a lew York publisher. 
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Tilers was a great deal of fantasy la It. 

At that time kobert Coan had only two friends, an 
English writer named Sraddocks, ana myself, with whoa he played 
tennis. He beat me regalarly at tennis end was very nice 
about it, . Cohn gave the novel to Brad docks to read and 
Erasiiocka, who was very busy on something of his own and 
who, as the ye*rs want on, found it increasingly difficult 
to read the works of writers other than himself, did not 
read the novel but re/tumed it to Cohn with the remark that 
taxs was excellent stuff, some excellent stuff, but there 
was a part, just, & small part, he wanted to talk over with 

Cohn some time. Cohn asked 3. addocks what the part was and 
Jr aiaocks replied that it ms a matter of organisation, a 
very slight but important matter of organization, ,,oaa, 

eager to learn with an unHtfordic willingness to a ceot 
useful^ criticism pressed to know shat it was. 

"I'm much too busy now to go into it, Oohn. 

Come around to tea some time next week and we'll talk it over. 8 
Cohn insisted Brand© cks keep the menu script until they should 
have a chance to discuss it. 

That night after dinner Brad docks called at my 
fist. He drank a' 'brandy. "I say. Semes* he said "Bo me 
a favour, ffhat's a good chags. Bead this thing of Coin's 
ana tall me if it's any good. Mind you I don't think it can 
be any goo a. hut be a good chap and run through it and let 
me know wh&t it's all about." 


The next evening I was sitting on the terrace 

of the Closer! e ties Lilas watching it net oaxk. There was a 

waiter at the Lilas named Anton who used to give two whiskeys 

for the j rice of one whiskey owing to a dislike he had for 

his boss. Shis waiter raised potatoes in a garden outside 

of Paris, beyond ii out rouge, and as I sat at the table with 

some one else, Alec Muhr I think it was, we watched the people 

the 

going by in the dues on the sidewalk mi x rent slow 

horses going by in the dusk on the Boulevard and the people 
going horns fro. work and the girls starting their evening’s 
work ma the light cosing out of the bistro next door where 
the chauffeurs i' om the taxi line were a risking and we asked 
the waiter about his potato crs >, and t~e waiter asked about 
tne franc, ana we read the Paris- So ir aa 1 1 lat ran sigemt . 

It was very nice, and then along earns Bran docks. 3 ruddocks 
case along, breathing heavily and wearing a wide black hat. 

"Who's that*” Alec asked. 

*Br as. docks*, saia I, "the writer” 

"Good Goa”, said Alec who thereafter took no 

further part in the conversation and does nut again appear 
in the story. 

"Hullo*, .said Bra ...docks, "Uay I join you?” 

So he joined us. 

"Did you have a look at that thing of Coin's? 

*fes", I said, "It's a fantasy. Lot of a reams 
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in it.* 5 

"Just as 1 thought ", Mi. .-cocks said. "Thanks 

awfully.* 

We looked out on the Boulevard. Two girls went by. 
“Pretty goo a looking girls" I sain. 

"Do you think so?" askea hr&daocks. i! ;.y nora* 

We lookea at the Boulevard again. Sue waiter 
came and went. Brataocks was haughty with him, sneaking 
literary french through his rna stacks. Along the sidewalk eme 
& tall, gray, lantern* jawed man, walking with a tall woman 
wearing a blue Italian infantry cape* They looked at our 
table as they passed, saw no on® they knew, said went on. 

t 

1-ey seemed to be looking for someone. Brahdoeks eloped 

me on the knee. 

"I say aid you see mo cut him? Did you see me 
cut him? Can't X cut people though!" 

"Who is he? " 

"Belloc. Hasn't a friend in the world. I say. 

Did you see me cut him? " 

"Hilaire Belloc? " 

"Belloc. Of course, lie's absolutely done for. 
Absolutely through. " 

"What did you row with him about? " 

"There was no row. Simply a matter of religious 
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intolerance. ..'!ot a review in fiagland will touch him I t©ll you.* 

I was very impress®,! by tni®. 1 can see Eraadoek*s 
face, his mustache, his face in the Ugat from the Lilas win- 
dow. I -aid not know that the lit eraiy Ufa could, become so 
intense. Also I had & valuable ..iece of information m * 

gossip. 

fhs next afternoon I was sitting with several 
people at the Cafe de la, Paix having coffee after lunch. 

Along the boulevard ma Cr.puciaes case the tall, gray loosing 
aan and. the woman wearing the blu Italian infantry caoa. 

«There» s I ilaire Belloc, » I saia to the people 
at the table. “He hasn't a friend in the world". 

"Where? * asked several peofle ©sgerly. 

«Tnere“, I nodded, "standing with the woman , 
in the blue cape. " 

"You mean that man to the grey suit?" 

***** 1 ®aid. “there's not a review in England 
who will publish hla.“ 

“Hell. Shat ' s not Belloc", the man on my right 
saia. “that's AH later Crowley.** 

So I have never felt uite the same about Braddooks 

since and I should avoid &s far as possible putting him into 
this story except that he ms a great friend of Hubert Cohn 

ant Cohn is the hero. 
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The typescript entitled “The Sun Also Rises” appears to be an alternate typescript of the 
two original chapters that began the novel. Hemingway originally showed the entire manuscript 
to F. Scott Fitzgerald, who suggested that these two chapters be deleted to allow the novel to 
begin dramatically with Robert Cohn. Hemingway followed his advice. If authentic, this typescript 
would be dated 1926, since Hemingway revised the manuscript in Austria during the winter of 
1925-26 and the novel was published in October of 1926. This typescript differs in some respects 
from the manuscripts in the John F. Kennedy Libraiy and would appear to be an hitherto 
unknown draft. It would not seem to be typed by Ernest Hemingway since it does not contain his 
idiosyncratic spelling of gerunds and his characteristic space before periods. 
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